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THE CE-A-YON 



justified as a man of truth. Is he a man of great truths or 
of trifles ? The masters are quickly, content. Their large 
meanings are expressed in a few broad facts. They see 
the transcendency of these, the insignificance of the rest. 
Their finish is soon reached, because they work to satisfy 
thought and emotion, not to please the eye or that part of 
the mind which lies nearest the eye. He who has power 
to reveal the centres can afford to neglect his surfaces, and 
only children will elaborate the texture of the skin in 
marble. The manhood of man does not lie in his skin. 

In details it is painfully impossible to keep step with 
nature. Her gradations we cannot imitate. Both methods 
and materials fail ns. Our reproduction is only sugges- 
tion. We cannot compete with the original artist who 
furnishes to meet every order of intelligence, to suit the 
eyes of the fly as well as those of the eagle. 

There is always controversy between the men of great 
and the men of little truths. The flies accuse the eagle of 
-falsehood because of his omissions. Falsehood, indeed, is 
only partiality, but we may choose between a grand and 
abase partiality. The eagle says to the report of the fly, 
"All that is of no account. It is important only to those 
who have no other but microscopic vision. Ton do well to- 
value your own eyes and nse them." 
. Perhaps the perfect artist would give all truths in the 
order of their gradation, but he would need perfect mate- 
rials, and eternity for a working day. For time as well as 
love fails. The number of truths increases as their value 
diminishes. You may paint the whole landscape sooner 
than: imitate a square foot of bark on the nearest tree. 
Every trifle has its value, and is the centre of a little 
world, but to do justice to that world we must do injustice 
to the snn in the sky. Therefore, the masters are strong 
ia the whole, not in the parts, are scornful of particulars, 
and unwilling to go down into nooks and corners and 
leave the broad open heaven behind. The law of selec- 
tion is simple and spontaneous. Let a man be trne 
to his. lively perception, to his enjoyment. Let him show 
what is shown to him, what warms him. Sins of commis- 
sion are as fatal in Art as those of omission. Details 
added without delight are false. Objects which interfere 
with' the feeling of the hour and scene mnst be thrust 
aside if you will express that feeling. Power is found in 
the purity with which we can render the total effect of 
Nature on the mind. There is no license to lie. Shirk 
nothing. Interpolate nothing. Above all things we must 
ascertain what we ourselves do thoroughly like. We must 
put aside every man's theory, practice, and dogma. ' We 
mast go alone to our work, and forget that any man has 
made report. No man has reported what you now see. 
No man has seen it. Yonr method and your limit must be 
new, or they cannot be true. In Art there can be no 
precedent, no authority, save that of the new honr, the 
new scene, the new delight. We must lie still to receive 
our own. Compose the spirit as you would guard a sur- 
face of water, set to reflect the snn. Let no footstep 



jar, no breath ruffle it. When its repose is perfect, copy 
the image that appears. Obey the most private law, and 
frankly say what seems worthy to be spoken. He is the 
worst enemy who will force upon you his preference. 
Kill him if you cannot wholly resist and despise his pre- 
cepts. Take this advice only : " Do not be advised." 

The works of theorizers, products of choice, will have a 
definable excellence. But the excellence of a master-piece 
is indefinable. A good work suggests infinitely more than 
it represents. It is made for the sake of suggestion, not 
for representation. The theorizer suggests nothing. He 
gives so much truth of surface into your hands, but his 
picture is a prison. That of the inspired, obedient, intui-. 
tive student is like the open sky. It is deliverance from 
all that is before your eyes. . It is reference to Nature, and 
to those qualities of hers which are subtle and flowing, 
which will not be captured and constrained. The Dilssel- 
dorf pictures are pictures. The landscapes of Calame are 
open doors. They are like the few books which are not 
bookish ; which do not remind you of libraries and specta- 
cles. These are not pieces of the studio, but of the earth, 
and sky, aod.sea. 

Men lay down laws for the pupil which are not intended 
to bind the master. They say a system or " ism " may be 
a good method of study. But no study can be honest or 
valuable which is not itself a piece of practice. Every 
work should be a study, and every study a work. No 
cultivation of mere dexterity is a study in Art. Drawing 
an object without love, in order to gain the power of mak- 
ing straight lines or curves to a pattern, is a mechanical 
exercise, like the making of pot-hooks in a copy book. 

Then the boy becomes a growing artist, then his educa- 
tion commences, when he is charmed by what he sees, 
when he follows with a trembling hand the line whose 
beauty baffles while it allures him, and when he is not per- 
mitted to choose the qualities he will celebrate, but is mas- 
tered by qualities which have selected him and seized upon 
his eye and thought. 

Men spend years in searching for the secret of Titian. 
The secret of all masters is one. He who finds it has left 
instruction behind him. It is devotion to the actual 
impression of objects npon the mind. 



SPKING-FEAST OF ALL SOULS. 

From the German of Grin. 

Again 'tis SpriDg in Easter-land, 

As, a thousand times it will be and has been : 

Monotonously, year out, year in, 

"Weaves Nature, the maid, ■with obtuse hand, 

Of the self-same stuff, the self-same band ; 

And all that in her web sheweares, 

Of lights and shadows, and twinkling leaves, 

And songs of birds beneath green eaves, 

And morn and May — what is it but just 

A fleetiDg echo, and breath, and dust % r ~ 

But a word floats over the rye — and behold I 

Tbe dull, grey grain is a fleece of gold! 

A poet's heart speaks the spell to earth, 

And all is beauty, and glory, and mirth. C* T.. B* 



